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ABSTRACT 

Described here are ten Indian games with their rules, 
objects, number of players, scoring systems, and equipment 
requirements. A sketch of each game and its equipment is included, as 
is a short bibliography of books on Indians and their games. Other 
papers in the series from the Task Force on Ethnic Studies are SO 005 
53t| to SO 005 551. (OPH) 
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The Indians play^.d a frrcat vari(^t;/ of ganoso Sone of then: \vere 
quite simple, in v;hich two or three players would tike part, while 
others with hundx^eci of players in then reser.blo.l sham battles^ Many 
games v;ere of a sacred character and w^re played for other reasons than 
pure aniusement.. Tliey wore used to heal the sick, to brin^i; rain, to 
increase the fertility of animals and plants, to avert disaster, or as 
part of the cerenonial^ to amuse and entertain distin^ished guests. 
Others trained men in the use of weapons and the strategy of v/ar. Certain 
games were played at set times and seasons as necessary religious cererionie 
In connection wi^di practically cl] of them there v;as coiisiderable gajnbiing. 

The Indian had many games and amusements such as battledore, shuttle- 
cock, q.ioits, cat's cradle, and a street game called cat or tipcat., They 
also had a great variety of dice and guessing games which were very 
popular • Children amused themselves with tops, stiles, and popguns made 
of ash and elder, from which they used to shoot wads of chewed elm barko 
In the winter they coasted sleds of buffalo ribs or rawhide o 

Like the games themselves, the implements with v;hich they were 
played were considered sacred and could not be soldo They were often 
decorated with sacred symbols that were suppose to bring luck to the 
player o All players made their own gaming equipment. This was not 
difficult, for every adult Indian was more or less of a craftsman* 



Salcman, Julian Ho THE BOOK OF INDIAN CRAFTS AND INDIAN LORE. Harper 
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SQUAW ncz 

Just like najiy other poopleo, Indians had gambling gaineso Some of 
the tales of gairiing tell about gambling av/ay \/iveo and even one':^ last 
possessions*, Tliis is not so hard to visualize if you've ever, played 
V/omen's Dice* It is still popular today and the players still get just 
as excited playing it ever, even though the stakes arenH as high as 
In years gone by^ 

In the old da;^'s '±cro v;ore two sido::o Most of the really big gambling 
went on at special g:ai;herings where, togeth.cr v/ith the excitement, there 
was the added incontiv. of a crov.d watching. The Indian placed little 
stock in earth] y possessions, this resulted in players cite i bettdng heavily, 
and many times losing every thing they owned* 

In the old way of playing the gairx-, special sticks were used for 
scoring and the side that got all the sticks won, and the possessions 
were divided between the winners <> V/hen coin money came into use the 
game changed <> Instead of tv/o sides, any number of individuals could 
play, representing only themselves <> 

Each player used individual counters, usually seeds of some type. 
Buckeye seemed to be the most popular, however, many other seeds such as 
fig and persimon seeds, or plum pits were usedo Each player received 
the same number of counters; and one who won r.ll of the counters won 
the pot of coins, usually pennies or sometimes the game v;as played just 
for funo 

Mrso Katherine Gurnoe 
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The dice u^ed in tnis game arc sever, round dice and two animal 

dice, each with a black side and a natural cddOo Figures of birds, 

animals or r aads may also be usedc The dice are placed in a bowl and 

are hit on a cushion of blankets or some type of padding with oir^ brisk 

motion so that the dice will be tossed upo 7l\e hand is released from 

the bov;l imme'-liately after the toss« Occasionailly the dice are tossed 

and caught in mid-air into the bov/l, after which the bcv;l is placed on 

the blanket o This choice is up to the player « After the toss, the dice 

are counted in the follov/ing manner: 

All dice, v/hito ooooooo'.oo^oooooo^ooolG points 
All dice black o'.«>ooo<,ooroo6oao«,o«e 10 points 
Turtle black, others v/hite ooooc^ooooco.oolO points 
Turtle \/hite, others black .oco.orooo^oooolO points 
Bear black, others white oo.oooooooooooo.lO points 
Bear v;hite, others black ooooo«ooo«.oo<.oolO points 
1 v/hite, others black ooooooooo<,coo«ooo 5 points 

1 black, others white ooooo^o«oooooooo« 5 points 

2 white, others black oo.oo.. oooo.ooooo 2 points 
2 black, others white o.ooooooooooc^oo.o 2 points 
Any other combinc,tion ooo<,ooooooooooooo 0 points 

Special Scoring 

Bear standing oo.oo.cooooooe^.ooooo 20 points 

Turtle and Bear black, others white ooooo.oo oo20 points 

Turtle £xnd Bear v;hite, others black o o o « . « « « o « 20 points 

If the bear stands in any position except his side, this is called 

a Big Game, for it is an automatic win^ The bear is constructed so that 

it is possible for it to stand on its feet, although difficult because 



of the small surface. 



POTAV-'ATOMI 33UAV; Did (Ccnt'uJ 

Each playor ^eis tv/elvo counter:* worth one poino -rach. Thece aro 
moved from his starting pi.le to a socond pilv- as h-: \.*inGo V/hon a play-^r 
has mcver: all of hie counters, wins the gamco If :n?::ey v/a.? involvea, 
each player would give the v;inn:r the a^ncunt agreed upon b^-fcre the gameo 
If anyone fail-.vd to make any points, he v/ould pay doubloo If it wa^i a 
Big Game, everyone would pay double, a:*d a per;?ou failing to make cUiy 
points would pay four limes the agr.-tra upon amo^'.nto 

After each game, the dice proceed from player to player in the 
opposite direction from that in which they had previously traveled, 
storting at the winner's right or lefto As each player tosses the dice, 
he often calls out words of good luck or encouragement, such as telling 
the bear to stexnd up, or rooting for the turtle to come, up by itself, etc. 
The Indian words are used for these animals o 
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The dic'3 set used in this gnnio ar'r .^ix plain dice ar.u two round 
dice v/ith lead inlay :;hov;ing on both cide^P Tni-re iicj all have 'x 
blue side- and a natural side* 

V/ii;n':ibaf50 Dice ie played trio aanr-^ as the Pct-iwatomi Dice game 

except for the Gccring and the counterf^ used*. Only t'^n counters are 

used, v;ith buckeye the preferredo The scoring i^' as follow?: 

2 marked dici- white, 6 blue ^o.o.o.oo Big Game 

2 marked dice blue, 6 white « • o . « . o « « o « . /lUtomatic Win 

(Both tht; abOv<u- count ten fointa.) 

All 8 dic^ white oooooo^,-.ooo.oooo. k points 

All 8 dice blue oo.oo<,co«oooooocoo k points 

1 marked dice v;hite, 1 other white, other six blueo 2 poiritr= 

1 mark*"d dice blue, 6 white, 1 other blue . « o c « 2 points 

1 v;hite, 7 blue ooooo^ooooo^oo^ooo 2 points 

1 blue, 7 v/hite o«ooooooooooc-,oooa 2 poirits 

2 wl itc, 6 blue ooooooeoooooooooco 1 poi^^^ 
2 blue, 6 white cooooooo.ooooooocc 1 poii^t 
Any other combination o . o o « « « . <, « « « « « . 0 poig^Js 
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BULL ^0k?Z2 OR MCANIIfG STICK 

This is an Indian noiGemak-..r , ':;nd it ^-/a? big :nouicino with several 
different Indian tribt;C* Tht- Apache, Navnho, Ute, and Pueblo Indianj 
lived on hot, 'dusty plains v/ht-/re then war little raino V.^.en i:he sun 
threatened to destroy the crops, the tribe *g mocdcinc man would uoo the 
bull roarer to imitate the sound of cnrurhing windo He hoped that tho 
sound might call forth winds that v;ould drive rain cloudc over the 
parched fields and v/ater thonu 

To add to their power, lightning symbols and thunderbird designs 
were painted on the flat sided of the moaning sticks. The Apache liked 
to make their sticks out of pinr- wood, particularly from a tree that had 
been struck by lightningo This wood, they believed, had oven greater 
medicine power in producing a thunderstorm, since lightning had made 
its home in '.he trees o 

Tht:r name moaning stick comes from the Sioux Indians « Sioux medicine 
men spun their sticks rapidly, making a loud moaning sound; during 
funerals it was meant to drive off evil spirits o 



Hofsinde, Robert (Gray Wolf)o INDIAN GAMES .\ND CRAFTS. William Morrow 
8c Coo New York, NoYo, 1957. 
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DCU3LE BALL AND SUCK 

The Indian village- dc5;crted trSz r^ftornoono 'Iv^i outcido the village, 
the teams of the Wolf and Beaver clar.c wrre facing each other ir. the cent^ci" of 
a large playing fieido Tiit? 5p<^ctator.3 stool ir. v?op ."-il -'ncc on tl'.e side lin^So 
The :;Cornr v;a.s tied, and a ^-ingle goal v;ould decide the- winner of chis hard, 
3V/ift game of double ball« 

The umpire, a v;arrior named S\vift Eagle fron^ the Turtle clan, waited until 
the teams v;ere readVo Th^n sudd^'nly he threw th^,* double ball jnto the air 
between the teams, and at once there wan a nad scramble of men euid sticks. A 
Beaver man caught the thong cet\;een the balls with pAf. crooked .itickc Dodgi. g 
right and left, he managed to get past Uie nr.en ^f tho V/oli tcamo V/hen he 
had gained a lead, he stopped siiorto V.'it!i a sure aim he sent the double ball 
flying through the air tov;ard the Wolf goalo In a flash it had reached the 
goal, end the thong caught neatly on the crossbars of che goal postSo 

Swift Evagle moved the scoring sticl'.s together^ The game was over, and the 
Beaver clan team had woHo Th?^t night the V/olf clan would give a feast for their 
friends from the Beaver clano 

This game was played in spring, summer and fall. The game wa^:. played by 
both men and womeno Played by either group, double ball v;as a hard and fast 
game<. 
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During the long win-tor month:: the Indians opent nuch time playing 
various garioso One game of skill was callert "Chunkey^'c The game called 
ft .TU' K pyo and good timingo A player rolled a doughnut shaped 
sicne disk across the snov/o i>/;o players with light wooden spears 
threw their spears at just the right moment so the spear would penetrate 
the center hollow of the rolling disko 

A leather prong up along the side of each spoar had to encircle the 
the disk when it came to a stop if the thrower was to gain a score 
for himself or his teammates* 

The Indians admired physical skill and their many games helped to 
develop the bodies and coordination cf the young boys, who started tho^se 
games of skill at a very early age<, 

MrSo Katherine Gurnoe 
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CORNCOB DARTS 

Aagust, the Green Corn Moon had come once again, and the boys of 
the Ojib\/ay village had obtained their mother* 3 permission to gather 
two ears apiece of the new green corn. 

The boyr sv/arned ovor the cornfield like so many blackbirds over 
a berry bush, and nov; tht y v;ere all ga^hcred on the shady side of Tv^^o 
Arrow *s wigv/amo Quick brown hands darted from corn to bone awl to 
feathers, as each ooy worked on making his darts « 

The husks were peeled av;ay, and the kernels shelled offo Then, 
with a sharp bone awl, four holes were drilled into the blunt end of 
each corncobo Four wild turkey feathers wer*:. inserted in these holes 
so that the tips ci the feathers curved away from the center o 

While all this activity was going on, one of the boys made a tar- 
geto On a thick, flat piece of birch bark he scratched circles with a 
sharp stone o Then he peeled the bark away so th.at the dark inner bark 
showed in the center spot and in the third ringo 

As soon as everything was in readiness, the group went to a fairly 
level clearing near the lake^ HerQ the target was placed flat upon the 
ground; and a stick, cut to a point at one end, was driven through the 
center of the target and into the ground, hold firmly in place by the 
fitick driven through ito 

Drawing a line on the ground some twenty feet from the target, 
each boy in turn stepped up to this line, toed the mark, hurled his 
corncob dart at the targets A scorekeepcr kept the score on each throw « 
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LACROSSE 

The best known of Indian games, and one that was played in one form or 
other by most of the tribes, is lacrcssec It gei^o its name from "crosse*\ or 
racket-like stick carried by each player o T: is the faciest as well as the 
oldest games we know* To the Indian the game offered excellent training for 
war« It developed team work, gave practice ir: fact running, an^l in warding off 
blows of an adversary <> Play was rough and any tactics were allowedo 

Preparation for a big game was often carried on for months before it took 
place o Games, dances and ceremonies were held to bring strength and success to 
the gameo Jo the Indian, lacrosse was moj e cnan just a sporto A person who was 
ill might be cured by watching a lacrosse gameo A good game might please the 
spirits, and drive away famine and disease 

The Q^.ae was played on a field from five hundred feet to a mile and a half 
long^ At each end a goal, two posts set several feet apart, were erectedo The 
object of the game was for one team to drive a wooden or buckskin ball between 
their opponents goal posts <> The teams were not limited in number. Each player 
needed two identical stickso The deerckin ball was thrown with the practiced 
aim of a hunter to the goals <> The players were forbidden to touch the ball; 
they caught it, carried it, and threw it with their sticks^ The score was 
twenty, which was kept by placing sticks near the goals <> 

Mrn« Katharine Gurnoe 
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SNOWSNAKE 

During the night a iir^, jncw ha.'i fallen, hiding yesterday's track.s, cmd 
in the early morning sun this white blanket shimrTiercd like -nillionii pf diojnondb- 
The air was , crisp, :ind as 30on as the boys had finished tiieir morning meal, uioy 
took up their snowsnakes and hurried dov/n to zhe frozen lakeo The "snake'* was 
a long piece of wood, usually maple, about cr. inch and one half thicko Tlie head 
of this stick v;as turned up slightly and cai^vcd to look like a snakes hcado The 
length of the s'cick was polished to a sn^ooth surface 

They planted the snowsnalves upright in the s>iow and spread out in two long 
lineso Then, using wide- strips of bark for shovels, they built up a long, 
narrow bank of snow in a straight line. It was about two feet high, and thrc-f^ 
feet wide, and 1,000 to 2,000 feet longo 

V/hile tne rest of the boys flattened the top of this snov/bank, two of them 
hurried into the nearby foresto Soon they returned with a fairly stout limb 
from a treeo Tv;o branches were protruding from the thinner endo Taking hold 
of these branches, and walking one on each side of the snowbank, they dragged 
the, limb along the top center of the bank, from one end to the other. The 
./eight of the limb made a shallow trench in the snow, and by the time they 
reached the end, all the boys were ready with their snowsnakes. 

Some of them rubbed snow on the belly side of the snakes; others had 
already poured water on theirs; this had frozen as soon as they stepped out- 
doors and would give added speed to the snowsnakes as they were throv/n* 

Standing at one end of the prejjared snov/bank, each player in turn sent his 
snake skimming along the ,^roove on top* Each player marked the place v/here his 
snake stopped, either with one of his arrows or with an owner stick* 

The snowsnake was thrown underhand and required a great deal of skill to 



keep it in the ditch and great strengt:. zo make it travel a great distcUice- 
Indians have been known to hurl their snowsnakes at a speed of more than one 
hundred and twenty miles per hour, and to cover a distance of more than one mile. 
This interesting game was one of the favorite games of the woodland Indians o 
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For some Indian children ariihnictic v;a£: learned by playing a gexr.e^ 
Using a special string oi objects, basic iria^hemr.cic skills of counting, 
addition and subtraction were learned whj.ie the child developed his 
coordination and competitive ability^ 

In assembling this game a "chree inch long bone needle was mado^ to 
string various objects on a 12 inch long strip of rav;hideo First a three 
inch disk was added* Several holes of various sizes wore punched into 
the disko A large buckeye was then added, and then a hazelnuts Eight 
polished deer toes were then strung onto the stripe 

Holding the needle in one hand the player tossed the string of objects 
into the air and tried to spear the needle through one of the holes in 
the objects. Each object had a point value depending on the value the 
flayers gave the object before the start of the gameo This is one way 
it flight have been scored: The total game score was 100. The player 
who reached this score first won the gameo If in adding up points a 
player went over the 100 mark he had to start overo Objects were scored 
in this manner: 

Buckeye .©oooo.oooooooo^co.ooo 20 points 
Hazelnut ooooo«ooooooso«oooooo 10 points 
Buckskin Disk ooo.o<,.o..<,.<,o«o.». 1 point for each 

hole s]3eared 

Deer Toes <.oooooooooooo^o-.«oooo 1 point for each 

toe spea;red 

Various other points were used, depending on how the players decided 
they wanted to score the objectSo Any number of people played the gair.eo 

Eileen Fowler 
Teacher ~ OUMI 
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Baldwin, Gordon Co HOW THE INDIANS REALLY LIVEDo Patriian, 1967 
Library Ed*, %3,ok ijoicnct Survcv book Grades 6-9 

A tjurvey of tl''e Indians of Nortli America as they lived prior lo 
tho coming of the white man* Doscribe:r their clothing, homes, 
food, religion, gano::., etCo, as thet^e were influenced by resp<=»ccive 
geographical areas. Simple vocabulary, clear style. 



Gridloy, Marion E. IlfDIAN NATIONS: THE STORY OF THE lEOQUOISo 

The editors of Country Beautiful; illustrated by Robert Glaubke. 
Putman, 1969o Library Ed., $3oSv Grades ^-7 

Sketches life in tlie Iroquoir- villages, crafts, games, wars, and 
warriors, trailo, legends and festivals c Illustx-ations are go9'<^. 



Hofsindo, Robert. INDIAN GAME.S ArH) CRAB'T. Morrow Grade.s 4-9 

A well-known intt:rpreter of Indian life presents derailed instruc-i- 
tions on how to makr simpl^^ game equipment for cwelve difieront] 
games and how to play them ^ust as the Indians did. 



MacFarlan, Allan Ao BOOK OF AMERICAN INDIAI^ GAMES. Illustrations and 

diagrams by Paulette tJumeauc Association Press, I958 $5^95 
Grades 5 and up 

The author gives for each of I50 A-nericcUi Indian games; original 
tribal area, whether for boys or girls, age group, number of pxayers, 

indoor or outdoor activity, and a version of how the game can be 
played today. 



Miles, Charleso INDIAN AND ESKIMO ARTIFACTS OF NORTH AMERICA- With 
a forward by Fr^^dorick J. Dockstader. Regnery, 1965 $25oOO 
Grades 9 and up 

Excellent as a teaching aid about American Indians. Cataloged 
according to use of homos, clothing, art, mubie, games and sports, 
and the culture of the people v;ho lived and produced the many 
artifacts illustrated. 



Tunis, Edward. INDIANS. World, 1959 ^6.95 Grades 6 and up 

The author discusses such aspects of Indian life as dv/ellings, 

crafts, foods, clothing, weapons, Raines and social customs. 

Readable history of Indian groups of the United States. 
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